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in bunker spaces are not by any means infrequent. Coal
possesses the property, in common with many other solids,
of condensing large quantities of gases, such as ammonia,
sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, and oxygen, upon its surfaces.
Given certain atmospheric conditions, this process may
be greatly accelerated and become manifest in a gradual
increase in the temperature of the coal pile, due to the
absorption of the latent heat of condensation*
Unless steps are taken to break up the pile, spontaneous
ignition will ultimately take place.
Oil, on the contrary, evaporates when exposed to the
atmosphere. This results in a reduction of temperature,
due to the withdrawal of the latent heat of vapourisation
from the oil.
Sufficient insurance against fire can be obtained by in-
sisting upon regular and systematic inspection of plant
for leakage.
Oil tanks and pipe lines should be inspected by a re-
sponsible member of the stall at regular intervals, and
immediate steps must be taken to remedy defects.
In the event of fire, the following methods are available
for combating the outbreak :~-
Water is useful for small outbreaks, but is not recom-
mended for general use, especially in cases where the
quantity of oil to be protected is large, Unless the fire
is extinguished by the first cooling effect of the water,
there is imminent danger of the burning oil being floated
away on the surface of the water, This will not only
place the fire hopelessly out of control, but will also seriously
endanger surrounding property.
Steam is a mucH better medium. It is essential, how-
ever, that the tanks remain properly steam-tight, and,